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GERMAN RENAISSANCE SILVER IN THE 
RALPH H. BOOTH COLLECTION 


NE of the most brilliant chapters in the history of goldsmith’s art 

is the German Renaissance period. It is the later Renaissance — 

the second half of the sixteenth century and the first half of the seven- 

teenth century up to the Thirty Years War—which with regard to pro- 

ductive power and artistic value belongs especially to the best epochs of 
workmanship. 

During this period we find the most flourishing German cities. The 
richness and luxury of the merchants, who traded with Italy and the 
Netherlands and the North, of the industrials and the craftsmen of the 
big towns was never greater than in these fifty years about the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century and just before. These classes had be- 
come the bearers of the culture of the nation since the church had lost 
its predominant position in public life earlier in the sixteenth century. 
The stately halls of the town hall and the guild halls were filled with 
gigantic treasures of gold and silver. These were all melted during the 
ensuing religious and other wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury. Only one of these town treasures has survived all these centuries, 
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and then only in part: the treasure of the town hall in Liineburg in 
Hanover, the “Liineburger Ratssilber,” now in the museum in the 
Berlin palace. This gives us an idea of what we have lost. 

It is mainly the big and flourishing free cities, the “Reichstadte” of 
South Germany, which during the later Renaissance had hundreds of 
skilled and industrious workshops where gold and silversmiths pro- 
duced their works of art. The names of Jamnitzer, Petzolt and Wall- 
baum have won world wide fame. Augsburg and Nuremberg — now in 
Bavaria—were the most celebrated centers of goldsmiths’ work; the 
products of both of these towns went far beyond the frontier of the 
“Holy Empire of the German Nation” —to the princes and great men 
of the Northern countries, of Russia and England. In the preface to 
“Old English Plate of the Emperor of Russia” by Alfred Jones, we find 
that Nuremberg gold work was sent to England, stamped with London 
Hall marks and then sent farther. In nearly all old treasures of North- 
ern Europe there are pieces with the well known hall marks of Augs- 
burg — the pine cone—and of Nuremberg—the capital N in a circle. 

Most of the German goldsmith work is to be found in the form of 
drinking vessels and table decoration—cups, goblets, beakers, tankards, 
ewers, rummers and vessels in the shape of animals. The best pieces 
are distinguished by rich ornamentation, full of fantasy and in their 
vivacious play of lines giving expression to that specific German artistic 
feeling, which is also seen, though in another way, in the German gold- 
smith work of the later Gothic period. Sometimes, however, and espe- 
cially in the years just before and during the Thirty Years War the 
ornateness became exaggerated and the richness too abundant. Natu- 
rally the silver of the German Renaissance has its own historical char- 
acter and value and he, who wishes to try to understand it, must have 
some comprehension of the history of the nation and the cultural con- 
ditions of the period. What a great difference in taste, we find when 
comparing, for instance, this with a group of English and American 
silver of the later seventeenth and earlier eighteenth century, the large, 
simple, clear forms with their paucity of ornament indicate the simple 
culture and Puritanic tendency of the intellectual life of the Anglo- 
Saxon people. 

Mr. Ralph H. Booth, President of the Detroit Institute of Art, who 
has taken upon himself the task of gathering together characteristic 
proofs of many kinds of old industrial art, could not fail to include 
in this collection some German Renaissance silver, of which several 
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pieces were bought only recently for this purpose, and which I shall de- 
scribe in the following. 

The first to be mentioned are three cups with covers of the type high- 
ly estimated in South Germany in the later sixteenth century and 
known through the engraved models of the engraver or so-called “Pun- 
zensferher” Paul Flindt of Nuremberg. They have beaker-shaped cyl- 
indrical bodies on a bell shaped base and high baluster stem, the cover 
slightly domed and surmounted, as is usual in such cups, by the figure 
of a warrior on a structure. The bodies are flat chased and engraved 
with strap and scroll work, plain on a matted surface. All these three 
cups acquired by Mr. Booth are Augsburg workmanship —they bear 
the pine cone of Augsburg and maker’s marks, which are illegible or un- 
known. One of the smaller pieces, about 30 cm. high, has maskarons 
and carnations between strap and scroll work, the second shows strap 
work but larger and ending in grotesque faces, precursors of the Ba- 
roque, and fitted with garlands of grapes and bunches of fruit; the 
maker’s mark is “H P D” (Fig. 1 and 2). The large piece about 40 cm. 
high has four medallions between the strap work, these show reclining 
female figures representing the four continents. The cover and stem of 
this cup are enriched with scroll brackets; on the base are etched ara- 
besques. Three cups of the same form and ornamentation have been 
published by the author of this article in a plate in the catalogue of the 
Ole Olsen collection in Copenhagen, the large middle piece of extraor- 
dinary quality dates from 1595. 

Mr. Booth has also bought a cocoanut cup with cover (Fig. 3). This 
is also a characteristic type of goldsmith’s art of the German Renais- 
sance. The nut rests on a high baluster stem with three brackets. ‘The 
neck is engraved with a stag hunt and the cover surmounted by a pome- 
granate as a knob. The nut is held by three clasps in the form of 
Hermes with openwork. This piece bears no mark, but two engraved 
arms, a gate with two towers and a lily, and the initials H B and BI. 

The fifth piece among the new acquisitions of this Detroit collector 
is a gilt monkey standing on a domed base, dressed in a coat and breech- 
es with a ruff round the neck and a short cape on his back. It repre- 
sents that wide spread type of drinking vessel in the form of an animal, 
so common in the German Renaissance, a kind, which is also found in 
the Morgan collection in several examples. The marks—hall mark 
with a key and maker’s mark IH are unknown. The last piece be- 
longs to church plate. It is a chalice of the middle seventeenth century 
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with flat chased Hermes and scroll work and a frieze with cherubs’ 
heads round the cup and beneath the gadrooned base and an inscrip- 
tion of 1701 which was evidently stamped on later. 


Editor’s Note. Since the receipt of Dr. Schmidtz’s article, Mr. Booth has added to his collection 
the fine gilded chalice reproduced as Fig. 4. The well known authority on German silversmith’s work, 
Marc Rozenberg, writes regarding this piece that it “is one of the best of its kind. No identification 
mark of the master is found, but by close inspection it is apparent that it is a work from Speier, which 
as a center of goldsmith’s art is not famous in the present day. It was, however, not only during the 
Gothic period a famous and well known goldsmith’s center, but later on, and as early as the year 1300 
had produced superior enamel work. Surprising in this piece is the combination of the Gothic base 
with the cupulos. One is almost persuaded to place the work even at an earlier period, but such is not 
the case. It represents the characteristics of South German form of 1480 to 1519 and it is within this 
period that one must search for the maker.” 


Municu 


A STATUETTE OF AN ANGEL OF THE 
SCHOOL OF REIMS 


HE Reims Cathedral, prior to its destruction, was one of the rich- 
est and the most sumptuous in France. In statuary it is one of 
the richest of all cathedrals and also the most original. The statues 
seen on the west facade, with the exception of a few figures which be- 
long to the earlier school, are the most individual; and most of them 
reveal through their style something of the personality of the artists 
who conceived them. In studying this facade, one realizes that the 
sculptors no longer copied models which the master mason prepared 
for them, but that they were in intimate touch with living models 
which they interpreted according to their own personality. In no 
other cathedral did the mediaeval artist express himself so freely and 
leave, to the same extent, the mark of his own individuality as did the 
workman mason in the Reims Cathedral. In the same portals and of 
exactly the same period are figures showing an entirely different in- 
spiration. Several ateliers were working at Reims and each of them 
left the mark of its own individuality: a thing new in the sculpture of 
the early Gothic Cathedrals, where art deliberately discards everything 
which is individual and only considers the ideal of which it realizes 
the symbol. 
Among the ateliers working in Reims about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, the most individual is the one which produced a few of 
the famous angels of the western facade and some of the other figures, 
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such as Saint Anne, Saint Joseph and among others those reproduced 
in figure 5. They show new tendencies of individual expression and 
this at a time when art was supposed to be impersonal and of the great- 
est uniformity and unity. 

The angel in wood here reproduced (figures 1a and 1b), in the Ar- 
thur Sachs collection in New York and belonging to the School of 
Reims, can be grouped with the sculptures of this same atelier. He is 
represented standing and facing to the front, his head slightly bent 
toward the left. He wears a gown in the fashion of the time, falling in 
long, harmonious folds. Over it is a mantle covering his back, shoul- 
ders and front. It is draped over his right arm and one end of it hangs 
down in the back from his left shoulder. His head is bent slightly for- 
ward. The facial expression, smiling and amiable, full of infinite 
charm. His hair is arranged in soft, thick curls over the forehead, ears, 
and the back of the neck, and is held flat over the top of the head by a 
narrow band encircling it. A charm difficult to describe emanates 
from the whole figure, beautiful and simple in the general outline, 
with movements full of subtlety and exquisiteness and with a facial 
expression rarely surpassed or even equalled as regards charm, affa- 
bility and graciousness. 

In comparing it with statues of the same period, we are immedi- 
ately and unmistakably struck by the intimate connection which it 
offers with the sculptures of the Reims Cathedral, especially with those 
stamped with the local type and characteristics of the ateliers of Reims 
and of those ateliers only. It is essential to keep this point in mind, 
for in no other cathedral in France can one observe so easily such a 
multitude of types, grouped in different ateliers, as is the case in the 
Reims Cathedral. We know perfectly well that each district in France 
has its own local type. This type is expressed in art, and taking for in- 
stance a few of the most important cathedrals in France, and examin- 
ing the sculpture which adorn them, we find a separate character in 
each cathedral, a type which completely differs from the type of the . 
other cathedrals, and which is individual and characteristic of just 
the one. But, besides these characteristic figures which so unmistak- 
ably identify the work of each locality, there are also figures imitating 
and reproducing figures seen in other cathedrals. This fact can be 
demonstrated in the Reims Cathedral more than in any other cathe- 
dral in France, but this particular point does not enter in the story of 
this article. All we want to point out is that the statue of the angel we 
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are concerned with here is a typical example of the School of Reims 
and of this School only, and the atelier which produced it must have 
been the one which produced the Angel of the Annunciation (figure 
2), the two angels reproduced (figures 3 and 4), and the statues of 
figure 5. 

In comparing it with the Angel of the Annunciation, we find a simi- 
lar facial expression and the hair arranged in exactly the same way. 
The eyes show the same particular shape, a little swollen around the 
eyelids; the facial expression shows the same amiable and engaging 
smile; the same exquisiteness emanate from both figures, so full of in- 
finite charm. The same can be said in comparing it with the two an- 
gels (figures 3 and 4), of which the one at the right is the famous angel 
known as “le sourire de Reims”. Here again we see a like arrange- 
ment of the hair, the same narrow and elongated eyes, swollen around 
the eyelids, and the similar smile with the sole difference that while in 
the one in Mr. Arthur Sachs’ angel is only amiable and engaging, the 
one of the two other angels is, to a great extent, ironical. On the other 
hand, the statues seen below (figure 5), though showing a rather grave 
facial expression, must have been produced in the same atelier or by 
an artist derived from it. They represent, beginning at the left, Saint 
Florent, Saint Jocond, Saint Entropie, Saint John, the Evangelist, and 
Saint Sixte. In comparing them with the angel we are concerned with 
here, we find a great affinity in the draperies and the same grace in the 
movement and pose. They show, it is true, more gravity in the facial 
expression, but this is explained by the fact that they portray graver 
personages. 

As we see, everything points to the fact that the angel in the Arthur 
Sachs’ collection not only belongs to the School of Reims, but that it 
was most probably made in the same atelier as the statues here repro- 
duced. They show the same spirit and the same conception and con- 
stitute, so to speak, a type from nowhere else but from Reims. 

The date at which it was most probably produced, is the third quar- 
ter of the thirteenth century, about the time that most of the figures of 
the west facade of the Reims cathedral were produced. The exact date 
of their production is uncertain; but it is recorded’ that Jean de Loup 
began the portals and that Gaucher de Reims, who succeeded him as 
master mason in 1247, worked at them. We further know that Ber- 


1A Gardner: French Sculptors of the 13th Century”. 
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nard de Soissons, one of the succeeding master masons, elevated the 
western facade up to the gallery of the Kings, and that the works, 
which he executed, were finished about 1285." According to Camille 
Enlart,* it seems certain that the three portals of the west facade with 
most of the sculpture on them, were executed between 1240 and 1260. 
In attributing, therfore, the angel in the Arthur Sachs’ collection to the 
third quarter of the thirteenth century, we are in accord with most of 
the writers on the Reims Cathedral, with some figures of which, as we 
have seen, it shows the closest analogy. It is an acquisition of which 
any collector ought to be proud, as it constitutes one of the finest ex- 
amples of thirteenth century workmanship in France. The only regret 
one can express in looking at it, is the bad state of preservation in 
which it has come down to us. But however bad the preservation is, 
it does not destroy the exquisite charm and delicacy emanating from it. 


Shu. Rumi 


2Louis Demaison: La Cathedrale de Reims”, page 82. 
3“T Art et les Artistes”’—“La Cathedrale de Reims”. 
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AN EARLY FLORENTINE MADONNA 


INCE the Worcester Art Museum acquired this Florentine Ma- 

donna and Child (Fig. 1), I have been able to confirm an idea 
formed from a recollection of a triptych in the Jarves collection at- 
tributed by Dr. Sirén to Ambrogio di Baldese.* My memory of the 
altar-piece had become vague, but a photograph strengthened my im- 
pression that the attribution to I] Maestro del Bambino Vispo given 
to the Worcester picture by Dr. Gronau and Dr. Borenius was far from 
conclusive. Without disputing that the Worcester panel has some- 
thing in common with the Madonnas reproduced in Dr. Sirén’s article 
in the Burlington Magazine,’ the resemblance is of that general char- 
acter indicating a common source rather than a common hand. 

There are important differences between the spirit of the Worcester 
picture and the three Madonnas respectively in the Helsingfors Museum, 


1Sirén, Osvald. Catalogue of the Jarves Collection, Yale University, 1916. 
2Sirén, Osvald. A Late Gothic Poet of Line in Burlington Magazine, v. 24, p. 323. 
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Mr. Platt’s and the Johnson collection of Philadelphia, all of which 
Dr. Sirén ascribes to I] Maestro del Bambino Vispo. The mock solem- 
nity of the Helsingfors panel and the appealing affectation of the Child 
in Mr. Platt’s picture find no echo in the Worcester Madonna. There 
is solemnity in our panel, but it is free from affectation, and is born of 
a sense of responsibility that is truly serious. 

Furthermore, the drapery in our picture is more simply composed 
and the figures have a roundness and compactness suggesting the late 
trecento. The unity of the composition is due rather to a sensitive 
construction of the various parts than to the use of long, agitated lines 
such as we find in the works assigned to I] Maestro del Bambino Vispo. 
Moreover, the figures are more conventionalized, not so elongated, and 
the naturalistic spirit of the time is less evident. 


On re-examining the triptych in the Jarves collection (Figs. 2 and 
3), I find that not only does it resemble our panel in spirit but that the 
Madonnas are identical in type and alike in composition. The Child 
is similar in general character and detail and, with the exception of a 
slight movement of the leg, the infant gives the benediction in the man- 
ner of the Worcester picture. We observe the same roundness of forms, 
soft contours, the subdued naturalism and the tender, graceful ar- 
rangement of drapery indicating Sienese influence. The design of the 
triptych is as simply conceived as the single figures and at variance 
with the somewhat dislocated compositions of those works attributed 
to Il Maestro del Bambino Vispo. There is a stylistic resemblance in 
the drapery of the altar-piece to that in works attributed to this master, 
but there is a simplification which differentiates it and brings it closer 
to the Worcester panel. Many of the pictures mentioned by Dr. Sirén 
are undoubtedly closely related, yet none appears to have so close a re- 
semblance to the Jarves triptych as our Madonna. Indeed, it is the 
one picture that can be said to be, beyond question, by the same hand. 


The Worcester Madonna, which is more sensitively conceived than 
the Jarves altar-piece, is an admirable illustration of the fact that there 
is a time in every phase of art — both vital and decadent — when, due 
to some peculiar balance of characteristics, high points are reached. 
This panel possesses negative rather than positive qualities, and has 


3Sirén, Osvald. Catalogue of the Jarves Collection, page 61. 
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a higher degree of pure aestheticism than many pictures of greater sig- 
nificance in the evolution of Italian painting. It has none of the robust 
naturalism that began in Florence in the early fifteenth century and 
had, in consequence, little that was new to give to the future of art. 


The gentleness of the Madonna’s inclined head is emphasized by the 
stolid infant who looks straight out of the picture and solemnly gives a 
benediction. The mantle, partly repainted and lacking in texture, is 
black with a lining of green. The tunic is cream-coloured with a de- 
sign of gold. A pale blue kerchief nearly covers the hair and drapes 
the shoulders in wavy folds. A fabric of the same blue is wrapped about 
the Child, who is seated on a rose-coloured scarf which shades into a 
lighter tone of pink as it falls over the Madonna’s arm. The Madon- 
na’s black mantle, and indeed all the drapery, is decorated with double 
lines of gold along the edges. The gold of the nimbi is patterned and 
strongly incised. The delicate folds and colours of the drapery and 
their arrangement have a charming sense of unity. It is undoubtedly 
to Lorenzo Monaco that the composition owes much of this graceful 
flow of line and harmony of colour. The unruffled spirit and the com- 
pactness of the figures and drapery may be derived from Lippo Mem- 
mi, and many other influences could be found responsible for this com- 
position with its graceful form, colour, and expression. 


(Caren Wlenonitheer- Kea tor 


Worcester, Mass. 


EMILE CLAUS, HIS ART AND HIS COUNTRY 


«A Nature sent bon” (Nature smells good), said Claude Monet one 


day to a friend and his whole art proclaimed it. Emile Claus, 
the great Belgian artist, whose work, known far and wide throughout 
Europe, seems strangely enough to have escaped proper attention in 
America, (so eager to register the latest aberrations of modern ad- 
venturers in art) is another who confirms this assertion. His art is one 
sustained bucolic, through which our senses and imagination are filled 
with the sights and scents of rural Flanders, the soft radiance of its 
northern sun, its generous rains which clothe the land in perpetual ver- 
dure, its mists glorified by the golden dust of its sunlight, its virile 
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human life and activities. No artist of foreign birth, none but those 
born of its soil and nurtured in its traditions, can properly express the 
distinct soul of a country. They are the permanent dwellers in a man- 
sion, the rest are only transients. Emile Claus, born in 1849, in the 
small Flanders village of Vive St. Eloi, son of a small dealer in pottery, 
shared the rustic life of his boy companions, their games, their school- 
ing, until the age of twelve. Then, quite unaccountably, he developed 
a keen interest in drawing and painting and, learning that there was 
an opportunity of attending a course of drawing in a distant village, 
tramped there every Sunday, through all weathers, until it was con- 
sidered time for him to turn to some remunerative occupation. The 
proverbial opposition was encountered on the part of the father, and he 
was placed as apprentice to learn the more practical, if less inspiring, 
art of the pastrycook. From here, parental authority transferred him 
to some minor position in the local railway. Artistic providence which 
has so often and strangely intervened to rescue the artist of real worth, 
brought the boy to the notice of Peter Benoit, the artist, and through 
his urgent advice, young Claus was allowed to go to Antwerp, where 
he earned his living during the day by coloring and illuminating the 
figures of saints and virgins for a large dealer in ecclesiastical statu- 
ettes, and spent his evenings drawing from the antique. After a time, 
he was enabled to give his whole attention to his art studies, in which 
he displayed such exceptional aptitude, that the professors at the Art 
Academy urged him to compete for the Prix de Rome. But Claus, 
with the clear-sightedness and decision peculiar to the man with a born 
vocation, dismissed the notion and, leaving the Academy, he set him- 
self to exercise what was to be his whole art, “an art,” says Camille 
Lemonnier, “that was contained in the space of a few leagues.” 

A short sojourn in Morocco and Spain only served to confirm his 
bent and he settled down permanently to portray his own particular 
part of Flanders in its every mood and aspect. A few visits to Paris, 
where he came into contact with the group of Impressionist painters 
who were earning their first spurs, brought fresh conceptions and stim- 
ulus to a mind open and eager to absorb all theories which could en- 
large the possibilities of art, and in the practice of broken colors he be- 
came the Claude Monet of Belgium. But he is also its Bastien Lepage, 
and the miracle of his art is that, in it, he has included the admirable 
qualities of both, adding to the mobility of nature’s effects, that of her 
living creatures — something that Bastien Lepage, with all his mag- 
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nificent sincerity failed to compass. In his close observance of char- 
acter and flesh tones in the open air, he attained a marvellous degree of 
truth, but in the intentness with which he pursued these objects, Le- 
page arrested his figures in the pursuance of their occupations. The 
particular attitude was registered with accurate fidelity, but the sense 
of mobility was lacking. And it is precisely this which Claus has ren- 
dered without seeming effort. The artist has identified himself with 
the occupation of his models. We find ourselves absorbed in watching 
their movements and anticipating those that must logically follow. 
The illusion of continuous action is complete. 

There are two type paintings which seem to me to illustrate more 
particularly this unusual quality. Les Sarcleuses de Lin (the Weeders 
of Flax) and La Récolte de Lin (The Flax Harvest). The former be- 
longs to a period of art prior to that in which he had adopted the use 
of decomposed colors and in which the affinity with the art of Bastien 
Lepage is most evident. But, although the individuality and character 
of each countenance reveals the artist of Dutch lineage, the continuity 
of action in the figures is equally marked. Moreover, these possess the 
gestures peculiar to their particular time of life. The resigned and 
submissive posture of the elderly woman in the foreground, her very 
motions, have the tremulous character of old age, while in those of the 
buxom girl by her side, whose florid health and animal sap of life are so 
typical of the Flemish race, there is the confidence and surety of as- 
sertive youth. As the glance follows successively the row of patient 
workers, the same individuality of nature and movement is observable. 
Each face expresses the temperamental attitude of the individual to- 
wards the task engaged upon. The human interest in this painting is 
of course paramount, the landscape, severely simple, melting away into 
the horizon line, under the impassive, restful atmosphere of an almost 
sunless day. 

In the Flax Harvest, painted when the artist was in full bloom 
of his second period, the figures have a brisker, but yet circumspect 
activity, for the flax, whose rich blond color and tenuous texture are so 
exquisitely rendered and which is to furnish the excellent bed and table 
linen for which Belgium is famous, demands careful handling, and this 
is suggested by a certain restraint in the movements. It is early morn- 
ing and the faint mistiness is saturated with the dancing life of a blond 
sunlight, whose delicate shadows — mere attenuated light — fall like 
a caress on the busy figures. The atmosphere seems to sing with the 
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joy of life and its useful activities, in a hymn of praise to Nature. The 
impression of these particular qualities of sweetness and tenderness in 
his native sunshine, Claus has rendered with equal eloquence in the 
lovely painting of A Village Road, the rugged tree trunks basking hap- 
pily in its gentle warmth. 

Of scenes animated by childish presence, he has painted many. 
Two of these, in the Museum at Ghent, represent effects of the most 
opposite kind. In the one, three children are standing bathed in sun- 
shine, in a path, skirted by corn fields; in the other some boys are 
sporting on the surface of a river held in the icy grip of winter, their 
tense attitudes and the contracted figure of the little fellow blowing on 
his fingers, suggesting the bite of winter, while the clarity and brilliance 
of the atmosphere communicate a keen sense of exhilaration. 


There are few of the manifold aspects of nature that have not en- 
gaged the loving observation of Emile Claus. A lovely little fancy is 
his Vent et Soleil (Wind and Sun) — the two playing a game together 
—a distant line of fluttering linen and dancing shadows the result. 

It was while standing in front of the Flax Harvest, and under the 
spell of its joyous beauty, that I arrived at a bold decision, which (with 
the artist’s permission) brought me a few days later to the abode of 
Emile Claus. A little Flemish hamlet, the customary straight, paved 
road with bordering poplars and expanses of tilled and verdant farm 
iand, straight lines unbroken by any eminence, and here, in this se- 
verely simple rural country, the artist has placed his bungalow home 
with its dependencies, and here he has found the source of all his in- 
spirations for upwards of forty years. You arrive at the sylvan abode 
named Zonnenschijn (Sunshine) — and it seems to be so exactly an 
expression of the artist’s whole conception of life as manifested in his 
art, that the impression of its rustic beauty is undisturbed by any ele- 
ment of surprise, for you feel that the artist has constructed his home 
with the instinct of harmony and oneness with his surroundings that 
guides the beaver or the birds of the air in constructing their nest. 
You step right from the garden with its native shrubs and flowers 
(prominent among these the pale purple field aster so remindful of this 
particular region) and a great dominating oak tree, into the hall and 
low-roofed rooms, whose country furniture completes the sustained 
simplicity of the whole abode and allows full prominence to the bust 
of Emile Claus, by Meunier, and various small paintings by modern 
French and Belgian artists. The big square windows flood the place 
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with light and the perspective of outside nature. In the spacious lofty 
studio are numerous easels supporting canvases of large dimensions 
with finished and unfinished works. Of the former, one of the most 
considerable, and an earlier work, is La Récolte des Betteraves (The 
Beet Harvest), which represents the severer aspect of the field laborer’s 
work. The task is an arduous one and the strength and effort it neces- 
sitates 1s powerfully expressed in the rugged figures. The most concise 
and telling description of this picture has been given by Camille Le- 
monnier in a few eloquent words, as “the austere and religious com- 
munion of Man with the Soil.” Nothing can be added to this. 


Here was a transient effect of sunlight forcing itself in faint shafts 
through heavy rain clouds. Here was an early morning effect in a scene 
that another canvas represented under a totally different aspect. Here 
the sun was setting over a hayfield, from which the very fragrance of 
the dying grass, with its delicious tones of greys and greens, seemed to 
emanate. The unabated vitality and purpose in all these productions 
made it hard to believe that they were the work of a man in the early 
seventies. Physically, with his alert, wiry figure, his keen earnest 
glance, his hair and beard, merely touched with grey, you would give 
him twenty years less. “It is enthusiasm that keeps me young,” said M. 
Claus, with the strong Flemish accent that somehow seems to accen- 
tuate his general simplicity, “once that is gone, one may as well be 
dead.” 

He pointed to a small study of a few humble vegetables, executed 
with the precision and fidelity of a primitive. “That,” he said, “point- 
ing to a date at the bottom, was done before I had had any instruction 
whatever, and I was so ignorant of the manner of setting to work that 
I laid my canvas flat on the table and stood over it to paint.” In allud- 
ing to the months he had passed in Paris during the eighties, when his 
imagination took fire at the torch of Impressionism, he spoke with ad- 
miration of Sisley, Pisarro and others — of Claude Monet with deep 
reverence. But here again, the unerring instinct that had guarded the 
personality of his art from the Prix de Rome and the influence of 
academism, sounded the warning of a different menace. “Ah! those 
artistic polemics, the ardor with which we disputed and decided prob- 
lems of our art, how absorbing they were,” he said reflectively. “But 
the next day when I went back to my work, I found that it was our dis- 
cussions and not my own inspirations that I was painting.” So he 
hastened back to his own home and atmosphere, in the full possession 
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of new principles that were to vivify and nourish his art and a still in- 
tact individuality. 

Of portraits, to which Claus has devoted but little time, the ex- 
cellent likeness of his mother, the vivid, sun-illumined representation 
of Camille Lemonnier and the self-portrait he painted by request for 
the artists’ Portrait Gallery at Florence, are best known. Summoned 
some years ago, to Pittsburg, to serve on the Art Jury of The Carnegie 
Institute, he has retained a warm remembrance of the reception and 
hospitality accorded to him during his brief stay in America. 

His sensuous delight in beautiful color and effects places Emile 
Claus in the foremost rank as a colorist. Of the sense of moving, 
changing life in all his figures, I have already spoken. There remains 
a strong element of idealism which permeates his whole artistic vision. 
“You must love every object you represent,” he said and I think that, 
in this, lies its explanation. 

As the train bore me away from the tranquil, cultured plains of 
East Flanders, watered by the placid stream of the Lys, the scattered 
patches of russet browns, and ruddy reds of the farmhouses, the ca- 
pricious skies whose pale, translucent blue is so suddenly veiled by 
rain-charged clouds, the creations of nature and those of the artist were 
forever associated in my mind in a sort of spiritual relationship. 
Henceforth to speak of the one is to think of the other. 


New York 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CHINESE PAINTING 


PART TWO 


HE Chinese have studied the visible world with a perseverance 

and penetration not surpassed in the West, and can when they 
choose imitate nature with unequalled precision ; but—unlike our art- 
ists — they never paint directly from real objects or try to reproduce as 
faithfully as they can an entire scene. They make endless sketches and 
through close contact absorb nature to a degree unusual elsewhere. 
This is attested by numerous traditions, the most celebrated connected 
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with Wu Tao-Tzu, reputed China’s greatest artist. Having been com- 
missioned by the Emperor to paint the scenery of a certain river and 
having returned from visiting it without sketches, he answered a query 
of the astonished Son of Heaven: “I have it all in my heart”; and going 
into the palace, “in a single day he threw off a hundred miles of land- 
scape’. But neither Wu Tao-Tzu nor anyone else in the Far East 
ever painted a view precisely as he had seen it; the Chinese always 
compose a picture, selecting, transferring, and omitting parts of real 
scenes in conformity with definite aesthetic laws, their omissions being 
almost more significant than what they include. They have always 
ignored, as inessential, light and cast shadows; “the roundness and 
solidity of objects they suggested by line, but to model them with care 
would have seemed to them to be putting the emphasis on the material 
out of which they were made and thus obscuring that impression of a 
definite spiritual value, a value which they were catching by feeling for 
those lines only which were essential to the expression of it.” The Chi- 
nese are impressionists ; but whereas the impressionism of modern Eu- 
rope is an attempt to reproduce by scientific study and methods actual 
effects of light, that of China is purely spiritual — an endeavour to in- 
dicate an inner experience. A Chinese landscape is intended, not so 
much to represent what exists or even its idealisation, as to offer a 
glimpse of that essential reality which is veiled by the world of phe- 
nomena. In those masterpieces where are depicted with astonishing 
economy of line only two philosophers seated on a ledge, a group of 
rocks, a tree, and parts of a waterfall,—the delicate tones fading into 
absolutely empty surfaces suggest even more than the mystery of 
clouds, the majesty of mountains, and the infinity of physical space; 
they as was intended convey a sense of spiritual forces working through 
or behind nature, of the Absolute which words cannot even in part de- 
fine. It is this quality — well-called passionate spirituality — which, 
combined with unsurpassed beauty of technique, makes Chinese land- 
scape one of the noblest forms of art the world has so far seen. 

The faculty of evoking more than the eye actually perceives is fa- 
vored by the special perspective used in China. While the Chinese 
have perhaps never constructed a consistent and scientific system, they 
employed perspective many hundreds of years before our species was 
in the fifteenth century built up on the remains of Greek geometric 
science. Since they began to paint largely or entirely in monochrome 
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at a very remote period, they were soon led to analyse searchingly the 
values of tones and the relations of tints; they therefore became ac- 
quainted much earlier than the West with both chiaroscuro and aerial 
perspective, the laws of the latter having been established in the eighth 
century A.D. by the great poet and painter, Wang Wei. One of its pe- 
culiarities may be due to the fact that their perspective originated at a 
time when in bas-relief the varying distances of objects from the spec- 
tator were indicated by the convention of placing the one nearest him 
at the bottom of the sculpture, and the rest one above the other in pro- 
portion as they recede in reality. In any case the Chinese painter al- 
ways puts the horizon-line very high, as though he were looking from a 
great elevation; parallel lines remain parallel or diverge, instead of 
converging toward the horizon; and the different planes are piled one 
upon the other, so that the eye embraces a vast expanse like the pano- 
rama seen from a mountain. This explains why one of the two usual 
shapes of Chinese pictures is always tall and not very wide; the other 
is a long horizontal strip intended to be looked at bit by bit, the right 
hand rolling up what has been seen as the left unfolds further; the ef- 
fect produced by such a scroll is like that of watching scenery while 
following a wandering path, or from another point of view like that 
created by the development of a sonata. Another characteristic of the 
Chinese perspective, although difficult to explain, can perhaps be 
roughly described: a drawing made in accordance with our system is 
theoretically intended to be seen from a fixed position like that of a per- 
son seated in a theatre gazing at an image projected onto the prosceni- 
um curtain; whereas in the Far East the spectator is as it were im the 
picture, so that he feels himself, not an observer, but an actual part of 
the scene. Neither this sensation nor the same sense of immensity can 
be obtained in our art; since when an occidental starts to paint for ex- 
ample a mountain-valley, all the further and higher portions of the lo- 
cality are on account of his low-placed horizon-line either hidden by 
the nearer objects or outside his canvas. One of the greatest charms 
and one of the most potent effects of Chinese painting are both of them 
largely due to the perspective employed. With only their tops drawn 
and their bases vanishing as though lost in mist, the ranges of moun- 
tains, which in practically every landscape rise one above the other and 
fade so delicately into the distance, arouse by their suggestion of both 
material and moral infinity a feeling not inferior to that experienced 
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when, standing at dawn on a mountain-top, one looks across the world 
of peaks. It is not a whim of western enthusiasts which reads into 
these paintings esoteric meanings their creators never dreamed of; the 
writings of Chinese critics and painters show how consciously the lat- 
ter strove to convey ideas and emotions; that they knew in particular 
the suggestive force of mountains in painting is shown by the Chinese 
word for landscape, which means—when literally translated—moun- 
tains and water. This designation has philosophic as well as artistic 
significance, since a mountain symbolises the yang and water the yin, 
these being respectively the male and female principles which play so 
important a role in Chinese metaphysics. 

The relation of calligraphy to painting in China, and the domi- 
nance of line in the latter, have already been mentioned; but it is nec- 
essary to call attention to the great importance the Chinese attach to 
the brush-stroke in itself, as well as to the supreme beauty it attains in 
their best work. ‘They are endowed by nature with phenomenally sup- 
ple hands and unbounded patience; years of laborious training to draw 
beautifully the complicated Chinese characters develop an ability to 
make with a brush lines whose sureness, boldness, and significance, no 
western artist can hope to equal. In the Far East line is not a dead 
sign limiting surfaces or planes, a kind of geometric abstraction which 
conventionally stands for the complexities of reality; nor is it half hid- 
den or encumbered by the modelling of forms as with us; it is itself a 
living thing, expressing both the beauty of the idea which brought it 
into existence and the characteristics of the person who created it. In 
China incredible sureness of hand enables line to change its quality 
with every minute transformation of feeling experienced by the paint- 
er; consequently his brush-stroke is a thing so personal that by it alone 
the connoisseur can recognise the different masters as we do ours by 
their general style. Indeed Chinese books on painting are filled with 
theories concerning the value and aesthetics of line. As simplicity and 
suggestion are pre-eminently prized in Chinese art, the painter uses his 
gift for line-drawing to produce those excellences ; he “tries to evoke by 
a single line the fundamental character of a form; his study, in this 
respect, consists in symplifying to the utmost the objective images of 
the world, in substituting for them an ideal image of the world, which 
long meditation has freed of everything accidental.” 

A discussion of line leads naturally to another quality distinctive 
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of all Chinese art,—its sense of rhythm. In philosophy the Chinese 
conceived the infinity of the world as vibrating with an immeasurable 
rhythm ; art they “thought of as an incarnation of the genius of rhythm, 
manifesting the living spirit of things with clearer beauty and intenser 
power than the gross impediments of complex matter allow to be trans- 
mitted to our senses in the visible world around us”. Hsieh Ho, a por- 
trait-painter of the sixth century, wrote what under the name of the Six 
Canons of painting are famous throughout the Far East. As each of 
these precepts consists of only four characters, they are cryptic even to 
orientals and much more so to translators. The First Canon has been 
variously rendered as :— 

“Consonance of the spirit engenders movement (of life) ;” 

“The Life-movement of the Spirit through the Rhythm of 

Things”; and more simply, “Rhythmic vitality”. 
Whatever Hsieh Ho’s exact meaning may have been, he evidently con- 
sidered rhythm of some sort the primary requisite of all good painting, 
and a sense of rhythm the Chinese do possess to an unparalleled de- 
gree. In the architecture of their imperial palaces and tombs, it is the 
rhythmic relation of buildings to enclosed but empty spaces which cre- 
ates an effect of such tremendous majesty; in their bronzes and pot- 
tery, it is a subtle rhythm that produces so noble an aspect; and in their 
painting rhythm — both in line and in composition — is ever present. 
This quality is one extremely difficult to define or even to describe; its 
presence is felt intuitively by those who love it, but it can no more be 
explained to a man who lacks a natural perception of it than can the 
beauty of music to one with no ear. Fortunately an appreciation of 
rhythm appears to be increasing rapidly in the Occident, and it is cer- 
tain that a feeling for its higher forms will greatly facilitate the under- 


standing of Chinese art.’ 





New York _ G 


11 wish to acknowledge my deep indebtedness to the following books, to state in a condensed 
form some of the ideas of which this article is largely an attempt:—“The Flight of The Dragon” and 
“Painting in The Far East” by Mr. Lawrence Binyon; “Les Peintres Chinois” and “La Philosophic 
De La Nature Dans L’Art D’Extréme Orient” by the late Raphael Petrucci. In a lesser degree I am 
also indebted to “An Introduction to the History of Chinese Pictorial Art” by Professor Herbert A. 
Giles; “The Ideals of The East” by the late Okakura Kakuzo; “Chinesische Landschaftsmalerei” by 
Otto Fischer; and the excellent introduction written by Miss Helen E. Fernald for the “Catalogue of 
Chinese Paintings In The University Museum, Philadelphia”. 
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JAMES SCOTT 


[| is refreshing to turn aside from the garish highway of aggressive 
modernism with its conspicuous sign-posts to the quiet grove of 
James Scott’s production, where graceful plants of imagination grow in 
seclusion and a minor stream of poetry passes into mysterious vistas. 

The Great War brought to this young American painter his first 
taste of old world atmosphere and art. Life at the front strengthened 
his mental fibre and matured his artistic purpose. James Scott does 
his own thinking and receives his impressions at first hand — impres- 
sions delicate and intense but coordinated under a sane viewpoint. He 
keenly appreciates the decorative without allowing pattern to run away 
with him. He does not see the world merely as a piece of tapestry in 
blocks of color and form. Spontaneity, sincerity and a poignant sense 
of deeper things prevent him from reducing all Nature to sublimated 
patchwork. His paintings express the vitality of present day art and 
the impressionistic use of color and atmosphere. 

Fortunately for him urgent realities snatched him away from the 
academic influence, too much of which rigidifies talent. The hard grip 
of war concentrated his gift and gave it independence. 

During the World War there grew up in France almost over night, 
so great was the need and longing for it, a College of Fine and Applied 
Arts in the A. E. F. University at Beaune. Under a French and A- 
merican faculty chosen and installed in less than three weeks, hundreds 
of soldier-students worked with enthusiasm despite the scarcity of can- 
vas, brushes and paints; in bivouac and on trains they sketched their 
impressions of many parts of France. These teachers and students of 
architecture, design and painting supervised the erection of one hun- 
dred buildings at Beaune, with an enthusiasm which went up the ranks 
to General Pershing. Sergeant James Scott, an instructor at the Col- 
lege of Fine and Applied Arts, received first place in a competition for 
the honor of designing the Beaune University theatre curtain and with 
a group of students brought the work to completion. The design, 
which is in accord with his idea of constructive optimism, represents 
renewal of life out of the darkness of war; the war clouds break and 
float away, revealing to a dreaming soldier the vision of a sunnier fu- 
ture. Nor have the trying years since Armageddon destroyed this art- 
ist’s faith in a cleansing reconstruction for America. 

During his second trip to Europe, in 1921, the open road in France, 
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Holland, Belgium, England and Scotland enticed him into enjoyment 
of many a quiet bit of country and architecture. He is for the most 
part a painter of easel pictures, the intimate landscape, the record of a 
mood, the picture to be lived with. 

His fine draughtsmanship and quick response to beauty are ap- 
parent in his oils, watercolors and the small drawings with a little 
wash to give them color, which have accumulated from his sketching 
trips in Europe and the United States. 

He has entered into the spirit of French landscape with the adapta- 
bility of the imaginative painter who becomes a part of what he sees. 
In his farm pictures one feels the French peasant’s love of the soil; the 
old buildings nestle against the earth as if they grew out of it. His oil 
painting, “Near Calais, France”, is a study of brooding sky over satu- 
rated sod, of willows trimmed to let the sunshine through and of an old 
farm house. “Burgundy, France”, another willow picture with farm 
buildings, shows a brook passing out of the moist shadows of a lush 
meadow into distant sunlit haze. “The Red Barn” is a vivid bit of 
landscape; the little red building daringly placed almost in the centre 
of the foreground introduces a ringing note of color. 

An individualistic treatment of the sky distinguishes his work. “In 
France” portrays tall gracile poplars in rhythmic repetition of lines 
against a sky full of strange clouds with fascinating transitions of light 
and color. In another painting of cloud forms, a hill crowned by a 
hamlet lies in deep shadow against an impressionstic sky. 

He gives an unhackneyed interpretation of Spring, the irresistible 
season which lures conventional artists to failure. His oil painting, 
“Spring in Burgundy”, owned by Mr. K. S. Kirkland of New York 
City, presents, in distinction from the usual sentimentalizing of such a 
subject, a daringly impressionistic treatment of white fruit blooms 
brimming with light and refreshingly free from pretty details. “June 
Blossoms”, another of his exhilirating spring pictures, pricks the senses 
with its tingling color and light. 

He has felt the glamour of the French Riviera, land of perfumed 
silences where ancient buildings dream of a dim romantic past. “Eve- 
ning Light at Nice” expresses the luminous calm of dying day on the 
Mediterranean — the abandonment of southern sky and sea to the 
coming of night. The picture has the slumberous charm of a barcarole. 
“Nice, France” is a small water color simply expressed, just an old 
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tower and a straight dark cedar, suggestive of the romance of the 
Province. 

In such little watercolors as his “Courtyard” “Notre Dame” and “In 
Dijon”, exquisite architectural forms are worked out in minute beauty. 
His water color of a French soldier marching in a blizzard is a charac- 
terstic study of the soldier of France, sturdily and patiently plodding 
through the whirling snow. There is rhythm in the sweeping storm 
and in the marching man, and there is the theme of response to the call 
of honor. 

Among his travel notes in color of European lands we have his 
“Harbor at Amsterdam”, where motionless ships wait on bland nacre- 
ous waters — a quiescent scene quickened only by the sweeping trail 
of a little row boat; and “Moonlight, Scotland”, with an eyrie sky full 
of whimsical rolling cloud-forms above a brashy Scotch country. 

His American scenes have the solitary feeling of a big country less 
garden-like than France and more impersonal than Holland. The little 
picture, “Evening Light, Catskills”, is the record of an introspective 
hour. Naked branches show black against a waning sunset. A lonely 
little pool cowers in the hollow like a hidden sorrow. In the “Evening 
Star, Catskills”, one gets, in the absorbed detachment of sky and land, 
the revelation of a mountain night, hidden from intrusion. The sur- 
faces of the little picture have the subdued and unctuous lustre of jade. 

The secret of really original work in every line of art lies in a fresh 
uncommon way of presenting familiar objects and scenes rather than 
in the choice of eccentric subjects. This unconscious originality, in 
distinction from its clever counterfit, is characteristic of James Scott, 
as is also the lyrical strain so rare among artists of the moment. One 
presages the development and enrichment of his art already so sure of 
its goal and so wide in its range ;— to possess the future is the exhilira- 
ting prerogative of youthful talent when it is combined with an ad- 
venturous will. 

This painter’s work is not the product of a narrow provincial en- 
vironment. Born in Racine, Wisconsin, and now a resident of New 
York City, he received his technical training in short periods of study 
at the Art Institute, Chicago, the Art Students’ League in New York, 
in Paris at the Julian Academy, the Colarossi, and the Grand Chaumre 
under Castaluci and L. Simon. But a larger training came to him 
from the rough and tumble of varied circumstances in America, from 
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the grim test of the trenches, and later from a leisurely contemplation 
of many countries. His mind, in addition to its firm grasp on new 
conditions, has the sensitive cast which is more characterstic of the 
American of native stock than is commonly supposed. 

His work is the record of the introspective attitude which reveres 
nature instead of exploiting her. It reveals the artist who does not 
neglect the fundamentals of art, but makes of them a basis for the 
fabric of his imagination. It expresses the thoughtful bent of one who 
dares to be alone, who seeks in the solitary hour so dreaded by many 
the intimate revelation which nature will give to the mind at leisure to 
receive it. 

Lonely hours have developed James Scott’s imaginative moods, but 
taste and judgment preclude any tendency to overwrought emotional- 
ism in his art. His originality is of the unobtrusive sort which finds 
nourishment in quiet scenes of haunting beauty. He is the recorder 
of the unforgetable moment when artist and nature meet in a mood of 


complete harmony. 


New York 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To Tue Eprror or Art 1n AMERICA. 


Dear Sir: 
Three years ago Mr. B. Berenson published in the Italian review Dedalo two 


most interesting panels with representations of the Holy Virgin, belonging to 
Mr. Otto H. Kahn and Lo Duolle Brothers. Both pictures came originally from 
Spain and Berenson suggested that they are pure Byzantine works of great 
importance. Lately, Mr. Frank J. Mather, Jr. published the O. H. Kahn example 
in his well written book on Italian painting as “Tuscan School in 1285.” I be- 
lieve that Berenson is perfectly right in this case, as in many others. The exis- 
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tence of two so-valuable pure Byzantine paintings of the Ducento seems to me 
to be explained by the fact that a Byzantine princess, “Madame Laschairs,” 
daughter of a Greek ex-emperor, lived in Aragon in 1290. Documents of this 
year in the archive de la Corona de Aragon mentions this lady several times as a 
cousin to King Alfonso III. of Aragon. It is not astonishing that this noble lady 
brought some Byzantine pictures to Spain and, in fact, both paintings in ques- 
tion came from the old kingdom of Aragon. 
Very truly yours, 
Aucust L. Mayer. 


NEW ART BOOKS 


La LrrocrariaA Irauiana. By Leanpro Ozzora. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. Rome 
1923. 
An intelligent survey of Italian lithographic art from 1805 to 1870, including 
fine reproductions of sixty-one representative examples by Appiani, Longhi, 
Saviotti, Guglielmi, Hayez, Cornienti and others. 


Nicotaes Mars. By WitHetm R. Vacentiner. Illustrated. 8vo. Berlin. 1924. 

This attractively presented and scholarly essay by Dr. Valentiner is a welcome 

and valuable contribution to our knowledge and appreciation of one of the best 

of the “littie’ Dutch masters of the seventeenth century. Upward of seventy of 

Mae’s drawings are reproduced (many in tint) in the text, and sixty-eight of his 
paintings as full-page plates. 


Tue Art or HesketH Hupparp. By Hatpane MacF atx. 8vo. London. 1924. 

An attractively made volume devoted to the paintings and etchings of this 

English artist, who is represented in many public museums in all parts of the 
world. 


GrEEK AND Roman ScuLpTure IN AMERICAN CoLtecTions. By Georce H. Cuase. 

Illustrated. 8vo. Cambridge (Mass.). 1924. 

Dr. Chase, professor of archaeology at Harvard University, presents an inter- 
esting treatise on the subject based upon a series of lectures delivered in 1919. 
He seems to have missed some of the more important pieces in our private col- 
lections, however, such as Mr. Goldman’s Grecian “Head of a Young Girl” 
and the Roman “Portrait Bust” in the Altman Collection at the Metropolitan 
Museum. 


L’Art et Les Artists EN Potocne au Moyen Ace. By Jan-Topass. Octavo. 
Illustrated. Paris. Felix Alcan. 1923. 
This volume by Monsieur Jan-Topass, a recent contributor to ArT 1v AMER- 
ICA AND ELSEWHERE, is an admirable historic summary of the artistic forces in 
Poland during the Middle Ages. This development is, in miniature, the same 
as that of the other European nations in general: the Roman arch gave way to 
the pointed arch upon which, in turn, the Gothic arch was gradually perfected. 
Religion was not the only employer of the artists and artisans — military con- 
structions, chateaux and smaller private buildings are also described. 
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One personality stands out strongly in that highly impersonal period when 
each artist and artisan effaced his individuality to contribute to a homogeneous 
structure. This is Veit Stoss, or, as he is known in Poland, Wit Stwosz. Little 
is known about him except his work. He is thought to have been a German; 
but there is also a possibility of his having been born in Harro, Transylvania, in 
1438. That Stwosz may have been a German is suggested because he both 
came from and returned to Nuremburg. However, it must be remembered that 
he spent twenty very productive years in Kracow. Accounts of his character 
differ greatly. Certain town documents in Nuremburg describe him as a noisy, 
restless sort of vagabond; while official papers at Kracow mention him as “a 
grave, sage man ardently attached to his art.” 

Monsieur Jan-Topass weaves his information together with great artistic in- 
sight and scholarship. He appends a bibliography. 

The French are such great sinners in the matter of using abbreviations that one 
might almost imagine that it was their wish to conceal the information they as- 
semble in their catalogues, bibliographies and foot-notes. But the present volume 
is free from this Gallic characteristic and it is a pleasure to recommend it for 
reading as well as for general reference. t,t 


Les Eaux Fortes pE Rempranpt. By ANnpre CuHartes Copper. Illustrated. 

Quarto. Paris, 1922. 

A worthy, excellently illustrated, work whose results are based on an ex- 
haustive study of the technique of etching and Rembrandt’s style of draftsman- 
ship. The author endeavors successfully to define with precision the hand- 
writing of the Master, as it were in a graphological way according to its minute 


characteristics, flourishes, scrawls, etc., and especially in the indisputable etch- 
ings of the thirties, to separate it from the work of Livens, Flinck and Boll. 
The prescntation is strengthened by excellent illustrative material, which is of 
especial instructive value in the detailed reproduction of original copper plates. 
The technical remarks over the “Hundred Guilder print” are among the best 
that have been written concerning this difficult problem. Even if one cannot 
agree with the author in some cases, as in the construction of a workshop in 
common between Rembrandt and Livens and in the condemnation of some of 
the etchings of the middle and last period, yet this thorough work deserves wide- 
spread recognition and must be welcomed as a definite advance in the criticism 
of Rembrandt’s etchings. The reproductions of the prints in excellent auto- 
graphic type which can scarcely be distinguished from photogravures could 
scarcely be excelled. W. R. V. 


ArTHuR B. Davies. Essays on the man and his art. By Duncan Phillips, Royal 

Cortissoz and others. Illustrated. Quarto. Washington, D. C., 1924. 

An attractively printed and illustrated volume in which the art of a popular 
contemporary American painter is enthusiastically but not very discreetly com- 
pared to that of most of the great masters from the early Greeks to Greco and 
Cezanne. One may forgive and even admire a little the enthusiasm of the writ- 
ers, but no unprejudiced person could possibly agree with such estimates. 
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